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The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘‘Jungle Gossip’’ (front cover), ‘‘The Calendar 
Picture,’’ ‘‘Tales from the Dust,’’ ‘‘ Juniors Help in 
Roll Call,’’ ‘* Thanksgiving’’ 


Citizenship: 

‘Rosemary ’s Surprise,’’ ‘‘ November News’”’ 
Geography: 

Greece—“Greek Shepherd Boys,” “Tales from the Dust,” 
“Every Spot Has Its History” 

Italy—* Nino” : , 

Lithuania—“‘The Storm,” “Pipes of Lithuania” 

Philippine Islands—Philippine Cut-Outs” 

Russia—*Kinuli” 

Spain—“Brother Sleeping Boy” 

United States—“Travel Story, 1842,” “Rosemary’s Sur- 
prise,” “The Calendar Picture,” “Not So Long Ago,” 
“Thanksgiving” 


Health: 

‘Travel Story, 1842’’ 
ing Boy’’ (sleeping, 
(clothes, food) 








(food), ‘‘Brother Sleep- 
flies), ‘‘Rosemary’s Surprise’’ 


History: 
“‘The Calendar Picture,’’ 
“*Tales from the Dust’’ 


Home Arts: 

‘*Rosemary’s Surprise,’’ ‘‘ November News’’ 

The leading activity item under “November News” 
announces the opportunity for Junior Red Cross members 
to share in making garments for distribution through 
the Red Cross in relief of refugee children in Europe. 
Although this activity will be used more frequently in 
senior high school classes, some junior high school sewing 
classes will want to have part in it. If you wish to use 
this activity in groups you teach, ask your Junior Red 
Cross Chairman to put you in contact with the chapter 
Volunteer Production Service to get the suggestions about 
patterns, lists of garments needed, and materials. 

Even some elementary grades may find it interesting 
to relate this service project to their European Geography 
and the study of climate and clothes of various countries. 
If there is no sewing instruction in the school, it may be 
possible for senior high school Junior Red Cross members 
to coach them. 


‘‘Not So Long Ago,”’ 


Literature: 
‘*Travel Story, 
*«Thanksgiving”’ 


1842,’’ Tales from the Dust,’’ 


Music: 
‘*Pipes of Lithuania’’ 


Nature Study: 


*‘Jungle Gossip,’’ ‘‘The Storm,’’ ‘‘ Kinuli’’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘Brother Sleeping Boy,” ‘‘Tobe’s Animals,’ 
‘*Philippine Cut-Outs,’’ ‘‘Something to Read;’’ and 
also ‘‘Jungle Gossip,’’ ‘‘The Storm,’’ ‘‘Kinuli,”’ 
‘*Rosemary’s Surprise,’’ and ‘‘Juniors Help in Roll 
Call.’’ (The youngest members will enjoy these other 
features if read aloud or retold to them.) 


, 


eading: 

1. What made Albinas repent his mischief? 
didn’t his conversion last? 

1. What did Kate like best about travel in the United 
States? 2. Make up a story about travel over the same 
route today. 

1. How did Kinuli guard her friends? 2. What do you 
think are the best methods for training animals? 
1. How did Rosemary surprise two people? 
about a personal experience in meeting 

situation. 

1. What details in the poem give the fecling of Thanks- 
giving? 2. Draw a picture suggested by the poem. 

1. Draw a diagram on the board and explain how to 
make lumzdis. 2. Make pipes and learn to play together 
on them. 

1. How did the street in the CALENDAR picture get its 
name? 2. Include in your school correspondence album 
a letter about one or more famous American streets or 
squares. 

1. Upon what ideals is the Red Cross founded? 2 What 
can you do as an individual to carry out the ideals of 
the Red Cross? 

1. What interesting things happened to Nino? 
inventions were new to visitors at the Columbian Ex- 
position, 1893? 3. Write a one-hundred-word review of 
a book read outside of school. 

1. How did the Aegean Sea gets its name? 2. How 
do myths originate and grow? 

1. What were some important contributions of ancient 
Greece to world culture? 2. What are some differences 
between modern Greece and ancient Greece? 

1. How are American Red Cross members helping to 
relieve war suffering? 2. What can you as a junior 
member do? 

1. What was God-father’s story about Vincent’s 
dreams? 2. What health practice was Vincent observing 
and what one was he violating? 

1. Why doesn’t the terrapin have to run from the 
rain? 2. What do you feed your own pets and when? 

1. How do some people in the Philippine Islands earn 
their living? 2. How is life in Lamitan different from 
life where you live? 

1. What are some good ways for Junior Red Cross 
members to help in senior Roll Call? 2. What are some 


other activities in which junior and senior members 
collaborate? 


Units: 


Home and School—‘‘ The Storm,’’ ‘‘ Nino,’’ ‘‘ Every 
Spot Has Its History,’’ ‘‘November News,’’ ‘‘Tobe’s 
Animals,’’ ‘‘ Philippine Cut-Outs’’ 

Invention—‘‘Pipes of Lithuania,’’ 
Ago,’’ ‘‘Every Spot Has Its History”’ 

Occupations—‘Greek Shepherd Boys,’’ ‘‘The 
Storm,’’ ‘‘Travel Story, 1842,’’ ‘‘Rosemary’s Sur- 
prise,’’ ‘‘Philippine Cut-Outs”’ 

Old Civilizations—‘‘Tales from the Dust,’’ ‘‘ Pipes 
of Lithuania’”’ 


2. Why 


2. Write 
some difficult 


2. What 


**Not So Long 


Pets and Animals—‘Jungle Gossip,’’ ‘‘Greek 
Shepherd Boys,’’ ‘‘Kinuli,’’ ‘‘Brother Sleeping 


Boy,’’ ‘‘Tobe’s Animals,’’ ‘‘Carabao’’ 

The Red Cross—‘Two Messages from the Direc- 
tor,’’ ‘‘November News,’’ ‘‘Juniors Help in Roll 
Call’’ 

Streets—‘The Calendar Picture’’ 

Transportation—‘‘ Travel Story, 1842’’ 

Weather and Climate—‘‘The Storm’’ 








Developing Calendar Activities for November 


Fitness for Service 


NSWERS to the questions asked as Parts of the 
Problem in health this month are: 
Foods that give energy—fats, sugars, and starches in 
cereals, bread starches, macaroni, potatoes, rice, tapioca, 
navy and lima beans, dates, prunes, raisins, butter, cream, 


and nuts 
Foods that protect health and increase resistance to 


exposure—those that are rich in vitamins and blood-build- 
ing minerals, such as green, leafy vegetables, whole-grain 
cereals, dried navy beans, fresh peas, oysters, bananas, 
prunes, raisins, apricots, egg yolks, lean beef, liver 

Foods that help in eliminating wastes—vitamin-contain- 
ing foods, such as green, leafy and yellow vegetables, 
citrus fruits and other juicy fruits, dried fruits, like 
prunes and figs, dairy products 

The diet needed by a growing boy or girl cuts 
through these overlapping classes: 

A quart of milk a day (minimum, one pint) 

An egg a day (two to four a week) 

Minimum serving of lean meat, fish, or poultry daily, 
except for occasional substitutes of dried navy beans, peas, 
or nuts 

Citrus fruit or tomato once a day with one other kind 
of fruit A 

Two green or yellow vegetables every day, in addition 
to potatoes 

Another device besides those suggested in the Cal- 
endar activities is to plan several meals emphasizing 
the color scheme, starting with white linen, china, and 
colorless glasses, with no flowers, and getting the color 
effects through food selection, testing the choice by 
some outline like that given above. 


Junior Red Cross in a One-Room School 


Mrs. Pauline W. Gray, teacher in Jonesport, Maine, 
is the author of the following suggested outline of 
Junior Red Cross organization for a one-room school. 
Service Obligations: Each pupil in the school who 
puts into practice our ‘‘characteristics of a good 
citizen’’ is eligible for Junior Red Cross membership 
and during Roll Call Week is given the pin. 

These traits are kindness toward fellow students, help- 
fulness at home and in school, cleanliness in mind and 
body, unselfishness with time and talents, cooperation in 


school activities, courtesy, honesty in all dealings, friend- 
liness towards children of other nationalities and races. 


I. Organization in the rural room 


A. Each grade a unit of the organization 

B. Activities to motivate subjects in the regular 
eurriculum 

C. Representatives from all grades for planning 
the program of activities to act as Council 

D. Service Fund to help with corrective health 
work and through community activities, to contribute 
to National Children’s Fund, and purchase small gifts 
for Christmas boxes 

E. Monthly record of Junior Red Cross activities 
read at Council meeting 


II. Activities 
A. Health—Fitness for Service 


1. In the classroom 

a. Health programs and plays 

b. Learning simple rules of First Aid 

e. Cleanliness inspection with health charts 
tabulating results: teeth, nails, hair, handkerchiefs 

d. Assistance in weighing and measuring 

e. List of health practices to be continued at 
home 


f. Building a ‘‘House of Good Heath,’’ each 
part emphasizing a health practice as suggested in a 
previous JUNIOR REp Cross CALENDAR: 


kitchen and dining 


Bathroom—personal cleanliness; 
windows—fresh air 


room—good foods; bedrooms—rest; 
and sunlight 
g. Overcoming injurious health habits 
2. In the community 
a. Observation of quarantine 
b. Prevention of spread of disease 
ce. Cleaning places that breed disease 


B. Safety 
1. In the classroom 
a. Deciding on safety rules 
b. Making safety booklets 
ce. Discovering causes for common accidents 
and ways of prevention 
d. Correcting fire hazards in the home 
e. Making safety posters 
f. Taking home accident sheet for checking 
hazards 
2. In the school 
a. Cooperation with patrol boys 
b. Prevention of accidents in school building: 

Avoiding play on steps, earefulness at drinking foun- 
tains, respecting rights of others in games, caution before 
running off grounds for a ball or after a playmate 

3. In the community 
a. Prevention of spread of disease 
b. Acquainting ourselves with First Aid rules 
e. Assistance in fire prevention: 

Destroying rubbish and trash, sealing oily cloths in 
metal containers, keeping toys in their places 

C. Citizenship 

1. In the classroom 
a. Care of school property 

(1) Organization of clean-up squads: picking up paper; 
keeping desks in order; inspecting desks, toilets, and 
cloakrooms for neatness 

(2) Campaign against defacing or 
desks, or walls 

b. Creating respect for law and order: 
Courtesy to those in authority, courtesy to 
one another, helpfulness to teacher 
_ ¢. Biographies of famous persons, stressing 
service to humanity: 

Admiral Byrd—October 25; Mme. Marie Curie—Novem- 
ber 7; Clara Barton—December 25; Louis Pasteur—De- 
cember 27; Charles Lindbergh—February 4; Thomas 
Edison—February 11; Abraham Lincoln—February 12; 
George Washington—February 22; Florence Nightingale 
May 12; Helen Keller—June 27 

d. Holidays for promotion of peace: 

Armistice Day—November 11; Pan American Day— 
April 14; Good Will Day—May 18; Memorial Day— 
May 30 

2. In the community 

a. Practicing neatness in the home 

b. Keeping off neighbors’ lawns 

e. Making bird houses and feeding birds 

d. Campaiging against defacing and destroy- 
ing property. On Hallowe’en, especially, encouraging 
parties, to avoid destruction 

e. Conserving wild flowers and birds 


D. Service 


1. In the classroom 
a. Remembering sick classmates with flowers, 
(Continued on page 3) 


destroying books, 


games 


World Friendship—A Geography Unit 


HE outline that is given here is planned for the 

fifth and sixth grade classes in Geography, to be used 

in connection with the study of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or the Americas, beginning with Armistice Day and run- 
ning through World Good-Will Day (May 18). It was 
written by Miss Bertha Maloney, Geography teacher in 
West Lubec, Maine, in the summer school course at 
Machias. 


World Friends 

Objectives: 

1. To make the pupils conscious that service is a 
foundation of greatness 

2. To develop an appreciation of the contribution 
that other peoples have made to our country 

3. To promote a feeling of friendliness toward 
children from all parts of the world 


Development of the Unit: 
1. Introduction through friendly personal service 
a. Class Conversation 
Make a list of some of your friends. Tell where 
they live. List the games you play together. List 
things your friends like—music, animals, books. 
b. Activities 
Read stories about friends at play. Make a small 
gift for a friend. If a member of the class is ill, send 
him or her a basket of fruit. 
2. Extension of the friendly spirit abroad 
a. Class Conversation 
Have you or your parents or your friends ever 
been in another country? Do friends from other 
countries play the same games that you do? Do they 
dress like you? Are their homes like yours? 
What can we do to be friendly with other coun- 
tries? What would yon like to send to them? How 
shall we send it? 


b. Activities 


Make a list of countries from which the parents 
or grandparents of the class came. Plan an exhibit 
showing interesting things from each country. 

Make a stamp album to be sent as part of a Junior 
Red Cross international school correspondence album 
to children in other lands; begin personal stamp 
albums. Keep a World Friendship bulletin board. 
On a map of the world, connect our country with a 
cord of friendship to each country studied. 

3. Our friends in Europe 

a. Class Conversation 

Many of your parents or grandparents came 
from Europe. If we could visit the country from 
which they came, what would we see there? 


How are the houses built? Who builds them? What 
materials are used? How do they differ, for the poor 
people, for the rich people? How are the homes heated? 
How do they decorate their homes? 

What is their language? 

What kind of work do they do? 
start to work? 

What kind of school have they? 


At what age do they 


(Continued from page 2) 
b. Making new pupils welcome 
. e. Helping children who are slow in their 
wor 
d. Taking home-work to absent children 
2. In the community 
a. Helping others: running errands, perform- 
ing service for old and sick, caring for neighbors’ 
children 


What kinds of music? What are some of their songs? 

What games do they play? What are their dances? 
Do they have playgrounds? What kinds of pets do they 
have? What kinds of toys? 

How do they decorate their clothes? 

What kind of health practices do they have? 

What is their religion or religious customs? 

Do their fathers and mothers help govern the country? 


b. Activities 
Collect pictures showing scenes and people in ~ 
European countries. Mount for bulletin board. Read 
stories about the country. Make scrapbooks of pic- 
tures, stories, and drawings of the people studied. 
Silent Reading Cards with designs made by older 
pupils to be loaned to the younger groups. 
Build miniature homes of the various families. 
Play their native games for assembly program with 
oral explanations. 
Collect things from each country for an exhibit. 
4. Our friends in Asia 
General discussion on Asia following the outline of 
Europe. Develop activities similarly to development 
for Europe. 
5. Our friends in Africa 
a. Class Conversation 
What people live in Africa? Where do the desert 
people live? What are they called? What animals do 


they have? How do they live? Where do the black 
people live? How do they live? Are there white people? 


b. Activities 
Work out as under Europe. 

6. Our friends of the American continents 

General discussion on Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, with activities as 
sketched above 
Culminating Activity: 

What shall we have for our Good-Will Day cele- 
bration ? 

1. Discussion : 

What would our parents and friends like to know 
about other countries? (Interesting stories, homes, 
buildings, games, costumes, famous pictures) 

2. Activities: 

Arrange collected materials from other countries 
in a World Exhibit. Label each exhibit. Have pupils 
ready to explain exhibit. Plan a Good-Will Program. 
Include in this Program songs from other countries, 
talks about countries, original poems, and peace 
prayers and poems. 


Material and Sources of Information: 


1. Poems—“In Hearts Too Young for Enmity” by 
Ethel Blair Jordan; “Goodnight Prayer” by Amelia 
Josephine Burr 

2. JUNIoR RED Cross News, JUNIOR RED Cross CALEN- 
DAR, and magazines in school library 

3. Friends in Strange Garments, Anna Milo Upjohn 

4. School texts and supplementary reading in Geogra- 
phy and History 

5. The standard reference books, like Comptons, The 
World Book, etc. 

6. Newspapers, Sunday editions 


b. Assisting in community drives 
3. In the state, nation, and world 

a. Christmas cards to a Maine institution 

b. Intersectional correspondence 

e. Helping in time of disaster 

d. Upper grades responsible for foreign ex- 
change, with lower grades participating in foreign 
correspondence, each group contributing a page for 
albums 





THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS POSTER, 1939 - 1940 
Friendship Through Understanding 


This page is a key to be mounted and hung beside the Junior Red Cross 
poster. The flags on the poster are those of countries, which at the time 
the poster was made, had Junior Red Cross Societies. In accordance with 
the procedure established by the United States Department of State, coun- 
tries are listed in alphabetical order. In harmony with the Red Cross prin- 
ciple of impartiality, national Red Cross Societies are always listed alpha- 
betically. So, in our poster, the arrangement is alphabetical, beginning in 
the top row with our ownflag in the center (because this is the poster of 
the American Junior Red Cross) and alternating from left to right: Albania, 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, ete.; then following the same scheme 
in the bottom row; and finally across the sides from left to right again. 
The numbers around the border are arranged in the relative positions of 
the flags, and fit the numbers of the countries in the key. 

The children have joined hands according to no set scheme, giving a feel- 
ing of the world-encireling reach of the Junior Red Cross. Not all could be 
shown on one side of the globe. 

Some interesting things to do with the poster are: finding the flags of 
the countries you study, or have studied, in geography classes, matching the 
flags and costumes of the countries for which costumes are shown, hunting 
pictures of costumes for those that are not. shown, making copies of the flags, 
inviting people acquainted with any of these countries to tell about costumes 
and customs, talking together of the ways this poster expresses the Red Cross 


ideal of impartial friendship based on service. 


THE FLAGS 19. Great Britain (R.C.) Red Cross 
20. Greece 42. Sweden 
Top Row 21. Guatemala 43. Switzerland 
(U.S.) United States 22. Hungary 44. Turkey 
. Albania 23. India 45. Uruguay 


2. Argentine Republic 24. Iraq 46. Venezuela 
i ae . 25. Italy 47. Yugoslavia 


R.C. R.C. 


. Belgium 26. Japan 
- Brazil 

. Bulgaria 

. Canada 

. Chile 

. China 

. Columbia 
. Costa Rica 
. Cuba 

. Danzig 

. Denmark 


Bottom Row 

(U.S.) United States 
15. Dominican Republic 
16. Ecuador 

17. Estonia 

18. France 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Latvia 
Lithuania 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 


Across 


33. 
34. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40 


Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Salvador 
Siam 


(R.C.) Red Cross 
41. 


South Africa 


THE COSTUMES 

(Reading from left to 
right) 

Yugoslavia 

Sweden 

Poland 

Latvia 

Dominican Republic 

Czech 

Scotland 

France 

Greece 

Mexico 

Hungary 

Japan 

India 

Belgium 
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The Storm 


STEPAS ZOBARSKAS 
Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward 


lr WAS about noon when the swallows crept 
out of their nests and began to fly very near 
to the ground, the tips of their wings touch- 
ing the tops of the grass. The day itself was 
so beautifully clear that grandfather ex- 
claimed in surprise: 

“Why is rain necessary now? The days are 
so wonderful and it is good weather for dry- 
ing grass.” 

The sun became more sweltering. The 
cattle waded into the lake, while the sheep 
gathered under the shade of the willows. Al- 
binas was lying on his back in the grass. 
Small drifts of cloud were slowly passing by 
his eyes which were half hidden by his fingers. 
The blue sky was deep, so deep, and into its 
deepness a small lark rose like a bullet. The 
bird was raising its voice in song. 

“The lark is flying to see if the clouds are 
coming,” grandfather explained. 

Neither grandfather nor Albinas lost sight 
of the singer. They lay there on the grass for 
a long time. The singing of the bird grew 
weaker and weaker, until finally the sound 
died out entirely. Suddenly a small gray 
cloud came into view, and the lark disap- 
peared into its depths. 

“Where is the lark flying to now?” asked 
Albinas. 

“To the sky,” grandfather replied. 
loves to listen to such singers.” 

When their eyes began to hurt from the 
glare they got up. Albinas started running 
around the meadow, skipping over the bloom- 
ing flowers. Grandfather, meanwhile, was 


“God 


looking across the lake, then again at the 
animals determinedly defending themselves 
against the flies. 

The buzzing of the bees filled the air as they 
went from one flower to another, sucking the 
honey and then heavily carrying it to their 
hives. But when somewhere far away there 
was a roll of thunder, they began to leave the 
fields. 

“The providers for our sick people and the 
manufacturers of the candles in our church 
are flying home,” grandfather exclaimed. 
“Run, my boy, and bring me the heavy coat. 
The rain will be here in no time.” 

Albinas ran home in leaps and bounds and 
came back with the coat. 

But the cloud was slow. It crawled like a 
dragon, roaring and flashing into streaks of 
lightning. When the clouds covered more 
and more of the sky, the wind began to blow. 
The trees which had been lazily lolling began 
to bend their tops and, as the wind increased, 
the entire forest began to roar. Finally, the 
grass of the meadow began to sway in waves. 
The milkweed bowed like frightened geese. 
And suddenly the wind brought a tuft of straw 
from somewhere. The swallows began to fly 
along the earth with still greater speed. And 
even when all the other birds had disappeared 
into the thickness of the trees, they swooped 
past Albinas’ ears several times. 

“Dn, dn, dn, dn,” roared the thunder, while 
the lightning was almost blinding. 

The sheep huddled together in one group. 
The calves ran to the cows and, pressing 
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nearer, licked their 
necks. Grandfather 
put on his coat and, 
cracking his whip, 
herded the animals 
into a place where 
the wind was not so 
strong. Not far away 
there was a wooden 
bath-house where 
shepherds or travelers 
always found shelter. 

“You run home, be- 
fore it rains,” grand- 
father said to Al- 
binas. “TI’ll stay here.” 

“No; I'll stay with 
you,” the boy pleaded. 

Grandfather only 
replied, “As you wish.” 

The swallows disap- 
peared, too. One had 
a nest under the roof of the shelter, and Al- 
binas saw its tail sticking from under the 
straw. The swallow chirped with the baby 
swallows, fluttered its wings. 

Suddenly ribbons of lightning crossed each 
other. Thunder rumbled so loudly that it 
shook the walls of the bath-house. Albinas 
grew pale. He covered his eyes with his hands 
and pressed close to his grandfather. 

“So you refused to go home, you rascal,” 
grandfather scolded the boy half jokingly. 
“And now you are afraid.” 

The boy kept silent. He leaned against the 
wall and listened to the roar of the clouds. 
Heavy drops began to fall to the ground, 
against the walls, on the roof. The windows 
glistened. The wind whistled. The thrashing 
of the bushes mingled in with the howl of the 
wind. The waves of the lake dashed onto the 
beach, frothing and splashing high on the 
shore. 

Grandfather took off his cap and blessed 
himself. Albinas did the same. He jumped 
at every strange noise. Drawing his coat to- 
gether, he crept under the cover of grand- 
father’s larger coat, trembling like a leaf. 
Beads of sweat appeared on his forehead and 
rolled down his back. 

“Grandfather, I am afraid,” he murmured. 
“T am afraid it might strike.” 

He remembered the fire that had been 
started last year in the village when a farm- 
er’s new home went up in flames. Lightning 
had struck the chimney and set fire to the 
house. It was impossible to put the fire out. 


+ 








Cracking his whip, grandfather herded the animals into a place where the 
wind was not so strong 


The people screamed in fright, while fire 
spread through the buildings. Wind carried 
flaming straw to neighboring roofs and set 
fire to them. Then Albinas’ mother burned 
holy herbs and prayed in their home. 

Albinas closed his eyes and began whisper- 
ing his prayers. The door of the shelter was 
tightly closed against the wind, but through 
a crack in the door they could see the ani- 
mals’ heads bent low, crouching among the 
bushes. When a greater gust of rain fell on 
them they tried to crawl farther under the 
wet leaves. 

Flashes of lightning reached every small 
crack. Even closing the eyes did not help; 
Albinas felt it just the same. He could not 
miss the sudden burst of thunder, even with 
hands cupped firmly over his ears. 

“T wish it would not strike here and that it 
would not kill father and mother,” he whis- 
pered. “Dear God, please be so kind... . If 
only the clouds would pass away quicker.” 

But the clouds were an endless mass of 
blackness. They enveloped the countryside 
like a sack. There was no beginning nor end 
in sight. 

“Grandfather,” whispered Albinas weakly, 
“will you forgive me?” 

“What?” 

Grandfather could not understand what he 
was saying. 

“Please forgive me.” He kissed his grand- 
father’s hand. His eyes were flooded with tears. 

“What should I forgive you?” 

“Grandfather,” he stuttered, “that pipe, re- 





member, I threw it into the pool. You spent 
two days looking for it. You scolded our 
worker. I did not confess then. I lied, say- 
ing I knew nothing about it.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. Forget what has 
happened... .” 

“And those apples from under your pil- 
WG ae 

“Forget it.” 

“And I smoked dried moss. . . .” 

“Do not smoke any more.” 

“T broke the window. I lied many times to 
mother and father. If ...I die... ask 
them to forgive me.” 

“Now what are you mumbling?” grand- 
father asked sternly. “What are you going 
to die for? What has come into your head?” 

“Oh, I am afraid, grandfather. .. .” 

The thunder roared again. Albinas now re- 
membered all his prayers and command- 
ments. He was never so serious, and never 
was his prayer as earnest as now. 

“And the goose’s leg... .” 

“You?” 

“= 

“Well, now, what a bad boy,” grandfather 
began in a grave voice. “You do something 
bad and you do not admit it.” 

“TI shall never. .. .” 

They stayed in the little shack for some 
time. The storm shook the roof. But after 
some time it subsided. Clouds began scatter- 
ing, showing patches of clear sky. A ray of 
light crept through the crack. The rain was 
lighter and the trees made less noise. 

Grandfather stood up and _ cautiously 
opened the door. The clouds were almost 
gone. In the west the sky was clear and so 


blue it looked like a flax flower washed by the 
rain. The sun, settling down into the horizon, 
cast piercing rays into the lake. 

“Let us go outside,” said grandfather. 

Albinas got up weakly. The last drops of 
rain fell on his nose. The thundering was 
heard from far away; clouds were floating 
towards the east, far across the forest. Over 
the lake a beautiful, wide rainbow was glitter- - 
ing in the sun. 

“The clouds are drinking water out of the 
sea,” grandfather explained. “Angels can 
reach heaven by climbing up the rainbow.” 

Shortly after the rain had stopped, the ani- 
mals began to leave their shelter. The sheep 
were shaking themselves; the cows were lick- 
ing their calves. The lambs and calves were 
trembling in the chilly air. 

The storm passed on, leaving very few 
traces. Only the crops were somewhat flat- 
tened to the ground, and the roof of the shack 
was ruffied like a turkey’s tail. 

Clouds floated away from Albinas’ heart 
also. He stretched out freely again, held up 
his golden curly head. 

“Oh,” he cried, his voice full of joy. 

“Oh,” echoed his voice across the becalmed 
lake. 

Grandfather fixed the collar of his coat, 
shook it, and reached for his whip. The sun 
was disappearing over the hills. It was time 
to herd the animals home. 

“Now you run along home,” he said to Al- 
binas. “I shall stay here a little longer and 
then I shall come home also. Take a rest, for 
tomorrow you will have to take care of the 
herd; you will then have to run around the 
pasture alone.” 





He began to run, splashing through mud puddles 








Albinas was climbing the hill over a slip- 
pery path. Small pools of rain water had 
formed along the way and the crops began 
lifting their heads. He was brave now; he 
was not afraid of the clouds any more and was 
sorry he had mentioned everything to grand- 
father. 

Suddenly he turned around on the top of 


the hill, not far from home, and he shouted: 
“Grandfather!” 

“What is it?” 

“Your pipe, grandfather. I alone did not 
throw your pipe into the pool. And I alone 
did not break the goose’s foot.” 

And he began to run, his trousers pulled 
up, splashing through mud puddles. 


Travel Story, 1842 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Cana: Clang!” said the engine bell. 
“Toot! Toot!” said the whistle. “Bow, wow!” 
barked all the York, Pennsylvania, dogs. 
Down the the street sped the train, smoke and 
sparks pouring from the bell-shaped stack. 
Boys came tearing from every direction; a 
muddy coach drew up beside the track; on the 
car step the conductor, his face black with 
soot, made wild gestures. 

“See what I got,” he yelled. ‘My sakes!” 

Down stepped a young Englishman in a fur 
coat, down a young lady in a wool coat 
trimmed with fur and a bonnet which almost 
hid her pretty face, down a young woman ina 
much plainer dress, carrying a bag, and down 
a tall solemn young man carrying two bags. 

“Here’s the coach, sir,” said the conductor. 
“You'll get the Harrisburg mail at the tav- 
ern.” A crowd was gathering; the conductor 
curved his hand round his mouth. “English 
gentleman with lady, secretary and maid.” 

The tavern keeper bowed to his waist; as 
though the conductor’s shout had carried to 
the edges of the town, men and women and 
boys and girls came running. Toward the 
tavern, drawn by four horses, rumbled a gi- 
gantic vehicle. “Look, Kate!” cried the gen- 
tleman. “It gasps! It has dropsy!” 

“It looks like a circus tent, Charles!” 

Kate and Anne, the maid, and the secretary, 
whom Charles called “Q,” stepped into the 
Harrisburg mail with nine other passengers. 
Charles mounted the high seat with the 
coachman, who wore a purple cape tied round 
his waist with a striped worsted belt, gray 
trousers, light blue gloves and a bearskin cap. 

On top of the coach were piled the luggage 
of all the passengers, a dining table and a 
large rocking-chair. There was also a small 
boy who now and then kicked Charles’s hat. 


Upon them all poured cold March rain. 

Charles studied the landscape; he talked 
to the coachman and moved as far as he could 
from a drunken man who climbed up beside 
him. At twilight the feet of the lead horses 
thumped on a covered bridge, three-quarters 
of a mile long. Far ahead showed a circle of 
pale light, and through cracks in the floor 
gleamed the Susquehanna River. 

“The openings look like eyes,” thought 
Charles, who was always likening one thing 
to another. “Cruel, hungry eyes.” 

Plop, plop, said the horses’ feet in the mud; 
in a moment the landlord of the Harrisburg 
tavern opened the door of the coach. He 
knew at a glance who his visitors were. 

“Our best is at your disposal, sir. Madame 
may have the use of my wife’s sitting room; 
she’ll find your works there on the table. We 
can show you a model prison, sir, and the 
mulberry tree under which the Indians had 
intended to burn alive the founder of our 
town. Happily they were prevented; he lived 
to a good old age and was buried under the 
same mulberry tree. 

“A deputation from our legislature will visit 
you in the morning.” 

The tavern-keeper must have shuddered 
when Charles invited the deputation into the 
pretty sitting room. Some Pennsylvanians, 
like many other Americans, had a shocking 
habit—they chewed tobacco and spat—every- 
where, anywhere. 

Alas, the legislators soon ruined the pretty 
carpet! 

In the afternoon Charles and his party 
started on the next stage of their journey, 
traveling in a canalboat. “How can we live 
in that little box for three days and three 
nights?” asked Kate. 
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A train of the old State Portage railroad, crossing the Alleghenies. The 
canalboat on board is divided into sections, one loaded on each car 


“We'll get along,” said Charles, setting his 
teeth. 

“Drip, drip,” said the rain. 

“We'd better get inside,” said Charles. 

A red curtain divided the cabin into two sec- 
tions. In the smaller, Anne arranged her mis- 
tress’s belongings and her own; in the larger, 
along with twenty-six other men, were Charles 
and “Q.” Every passenger arrived dripping 
wet, so that the cabin steamed. 

“Whoa, there!” shouted a boy’s shrill voice. 
“Gee! Haw! Hook her fast!” 

The horses stepped out on the towpath; the 
water lapped the sides of the boat. 

“How quietly we move!” said Kate to Anne. 
Anne rolled her eyes. She adored her mis- 
tress, but this journey was terrifying. 

Some of the gentlemen walked up and down 
the cabin; some lay on the narrow tables; 
some played cards. At six o’clock attendants 
pushed the tables together and set a bountiful 
supper of tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, 
shad, liver, steaks, potatoes, pickles, ham, 
chops, black puddings and sausages. The 
travelers offered food first to Kate and 
Anne. “Will you have some of these fix- 
ings?” 'They were very polite, but still they 
spat, and continually they ate with their 
knives. 

After supper the rain ceased, and Charles 
and Kate went on deck and walked round and 
round the huge pile of luggage. They had to 


watch carefully so as not to 
fall into the muddy canal, 
and to duck when the man 
at the helm cried “Bridge!” 
Sometimes he cried “Low 
bridge!” Then they had to 
lie down. 

“See how the ground 
smokes!” exclaimed Charles. 
“And hear the frogs—they 
sound like fairy bells; there 
must be millions.” 

Presently, moving in a 
long open aqueduct, the 
boat crossed the Susque- 
hanna, the horses walking 
on galleries along the sides. 
Now the canal lay beside 
the Juniata, which cut 
through steep hills. 

“T love it!” cried Kate. “I 
never saw anything so ro- 
mantic. If only the chil- 
dren were not so far away!” 

It was too cold to stay 
long on deck. Kate retired with Anne behind 
the red curtain and Charles went to bed with 
the gentlemen. Hung round the walls were 
canvas shelves, like bookshelves, each six- 
teen inches wide, and for places there and 
on the narrow tables the men were drawing 
lots. 

At daylight, Charles went on deck. With a 
ladle which was fastened with a long chain, 
those who wished to wash dipped water from 
the canal into a basin, also held by a chain; 
then all dried their faces on a roller towel. 
There was a comb and brush for everyone to 
use. 

By eight o’clock the tables were set, and this 
is what they had for breakfast: tea, coffee, 
bread, butter, salmon, shad, liver, steak, po- 
tatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black puddings 
and sausages. When breakfast was over the 
waiters shaved those who wished to be shaved. 
Dinner was the same as breakfast without the 
tea and coffee, and the next supper and break- 
fast were the same. Charles laughed and 
asked questions of his fellow-passengers, and 
sometimes he played on an accordion and 
sang. 

Before night, Kate’s eyes grew round. 
“Charles, what will we do—there’s a moun- 
tain; there’s the end of the canal!” 

“They'll get us across,” Charles assured 
her. 

Out of the boat and into carriages crowded 
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the passengers, into wagons 
went bags and bundles and 
boxes and trunks. Up 
climbed carriages and wag- 
ons; down they rolled on 
the other side of the moun- 
tain. There the canal be- 
gan again, and passengers 
and luggage were loaded on 
a boat. And breakfast and 
dinner and supper were the 
same — tea, coffee, bread, 
butter, salmon, shad, liver, 
steak, potatoes, pickles, 
ham, chops, black puddings 
and sausages! 

On the whole there was 
more pleasure than incon- 
venience. Charles tramped 
the towpath; together he 
and Kate watched the sun- 
sets. Now and then they 
passed a settlement, and 
sometimes they saw, high 
on the hills, the lumber- 
men’s campfires. They grieved, as all travel- 
ers grieved, at mile after mile of magnificent 
trees burned to clear the land. A few of the 
huge trunks remained standing, and Charles 
thought that they waved their bare, gray arms 
in helpless rage. 

On Sunday morning, they arrived at an- 
other terminus of the canal. “Certainly we 
can never drive over that mountain!” cried 
Kate. “Even the Americans won’t drag us 
up there. I’m terrified!” 

“They'll get us over,” said Charles. At the 
end of the canal stood an engine house; up 
the mountain on railroad tracks moved little 
carriages attached to a cable. A horsedrawn 
vehicle carried passengers and luggage across 
a level space; then another short railroad 
lifted them higher. 

“T can scarcely get my breath!” cried Kate. 

“There are three more planes,” said Charles, 
delighted. 

Up, up climbed the odd little train. At first 
Kate sat with her eyes tight shut, so terrified 
was she by the steep precipices. At last, with 
Charles’s arm around her, she ventured to 
look. Through the treetops they could see, 
far, far beneath, children running to the doors 
of cabins, pigs scampering. She could see 
dogs barking but couldn’t hear them. They 
dined on top of the mountain and slid down 
five inclines on the other side. 

The Juniata River was far behind; the canal 
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lay now beside the Kiskiminitas. On Monday 
evening the boats crossed the Allegheny 
River, passing through a covered aqueduct. 
It was a stranger place even than the covered 
bridge at Harrisburg with the water twinkling 
through the cracks like eyes. 

A few more hours and they were in Pitts- 
burgh. Furnace fires blazed and the ham- 
mers of forges filled the air with noise. “It 
may be a beautiful town,” said Kate, “but it 
certainly turns its bad side to the river.” 

“Like most towns,” said Charles. “And now 
for the steamer.” 

The steamer, which was called the Messen- 
ger, did not sail for three days. It had no mast 
or tackle, it was not shaped like a boat at all; 
except for the paddle-boxes at the sides one 
would not have known that it was supposed 
to move. On the platform a few feet above 
the water, unprotected from rain and wind, 
were the fire and boiler. Overhead were ram- 
shackle cabins; the roof was pierced by iron 
chimneys and surmounted by a glass-enclosed 
steering-house. The fires raged below the 
flimsy superstructure. 

Pretty Kate shuddered. “Do steamers ever 
blow up?” she asked a member of the crew. 

The man winked at a companion. “Oh, no, 
ma’am!” 

“Do they ever catch fire?” 

The man winked again. “Never, ma’am.” 

Close together, Charles and Kate sat on the 


little gallery outside the cabins and watched 
the bank. With each turn of the paddle the 
high-pressure steam uttered a loud blast. 
Charles did a good deal of writing, but the 
steamer quivered so that it was hard work. 
For miles and miles they saw no living crea- 
ture except the bluejays, which Charles said 
looked like flying flowers. When they passed 
a cabin, the settler leaned on his axe or spade 
and looked at the steamer longingly, until it 
was out of sight. Children clapped their 
hands and shouted. Emigrants were rowed 
ashore with their possessions, a bag, a large 
chest, a chair. There they stood on the bank, 
night descending, the wilderness back of 
them. 

“Are we still in the state of Pennsylvania?” 
asked Kate. “We can’t be!” 

The western sun seemed to shift from left 
to right. 

“‘We’ve turned the great bend of the river,” 
explained Charles. 


“Now we'll travel southwest into Ohio.” 

Kate looked back. “I liked the canalboat 
best, dirty as it was.” 

Perhaps you’ve guessed Charles’s last name. 
Though he was only thirty years old, he had 
already made thousands and thousands of 
people laugh at Mr. Pickwick, and sigh for 
the troubles of Oliver Twist and poor little 
Nell. At this very moment, sitting on the 
quivering boat with the blast of steam ringing 
in his ears, he was writing. 

He wrote about the inn at York and the 
Harrisburg mail and the coachman in his 
queer uniform and the legislators with their 
bad manners and the crowded canalboat and 
even about the tea and coffee and bread and 
butter and salmon and shad and liver and 
steak and potatoes and pickles and ham and 
chops and black puddings and sausages, so 
that you too may know all the joys and hard- 
ships of travel as Charles Dickens experi- 
enced them in 1842. 


Kinuli 
V. CHAPLINA 


‘Tue lion-cubs crawled about hungry, and 
whimpered, but their mother stalked up and 
down the cage and pretended not to notice 
them. It is difficult to say why she did not 
want to feed her offspring, but the first day 
two cubs died, a third she mauled to death, 
and the fourth, a she-cub, I took in charge. 
I called her Kinuli (Forsaken) because her 
mother had deserted her. 

When I first brought her home, she was 
very small, yellow, and spotted all over, and 
she did not look in the least like a lion. 

Our whole family became attached to the 
pretty little cub. Even Perry, our Scotch 
sheep-dog, took pity on her. Perry looked 
after the cub and licked it and, although she 
had no milk for the little thing, she allowed 
her to suck at her teats. The children were 
particularly fond of her. When they played 
ball or hide-and-seek, they would whisper 
through the keyhole, “Come here, Kinuli.” 
And, as if she understood perfectly, Kinuli 
would jump up, rise on her hind legs, open 
the door with her paws and run out into the 
corridor. The children hid, and Kinuli 


searched for them, high and low and in every 
corner, even in the dark bathroom. Then she 
herself started to hide. Her favorite spot was 
behind the cupboard. She could not hide all 
of herself there; so, of course, she was visible 
to everyone. But, although the children knew 
well where she was, she must not be found at 
once, or she would take offense and go off and 
not play any more. So the children always 
went up and down, laughing and pretending 
they could not find her. “Where can Kinuli 
be?” they asked each other. “Wherever can 
she have hidden herself?” And so they 
searched for her until she jumped out at them 
herself. 

She slept in my brother’s room, beside his 
bed. In the morning she woke him, put her 
paws around his neck and licked his head. 
Her rough tongue left red tracks, but my 
brother forgave her everything. When he 
went out to work, Kinuli sometimes tidied the 
room after her own fashion. After this tidy- 
ing there were fluff and feathers, ripped pil- 
lows and overturned chairs everywhere. 

Kinuli followed us everywhere and poked 
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her nose into all our 
business. Once my 
brother was going to 
mend his wireless- 
receiving set. He put 
it on the table and 
went out of the room 
for a minute. At once 
Kinuli moved an 
armchair, climbed 
onto the table and 
swept the whole af- 
fair off with one 
wave of her paw. 
Nothing remained of 
the wireless set but 
the bits that strewed 
the floor. Still, she 
was very obedient, 
on the whole; she 
always brought her 
bowl when she was 
told, and closed and 
opened the door, and 
lay down in her 
place. 

In fine weather 
the family took her 
out for walks. The 
procession never 
failed to create a sensation. She was filmed. 
But she would on no account be photographed 
without music. She did not like the rattle of 
the camera, so she went away. We had to put 
on a gramophone and change the records 
while she was being filmed. When the picture 
was ready we took her to see herself at the 
cinema. She was perfectly calm in the car, 
glancing about her coolly and paying no at- 
tention whatever to the chauffeur’s terror of 
her. He sat crouched over the wheel with a 
scarf wound about his neck, just in case... . 
At last we arrived. 

When we entered the cinema there was 
great excitement. “Look, a lion’s come! A 
lion’s come!”” But Kinuli paid not the slight- 
est heed to the effect she had produced. She 
scrambled on to one of the couches, lay down, 
and took in her surroundings. The lights 
were turned off. The noise of the camera 
startled Kinuli; she snarled and turned in the 
direction from whence it came. Then she 
glanced at the screen and saw herself. She 
was on the alert at once and kept dead still. 
She followed the pictures quietly, until sud- 
denly she caught sight of her favorite ball 
shown on the screen. And some lioness or 
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The author with Kinuli as a baby 


other was actually 
playing with her 
ball! This was more 
than Kinuli could 
stand: at one bound 
she was in front of 
the screen, trying to 
catch her toy as it 
bounced and flew. 

At one year old, 
Kinuli was a beauti- 
ful yellow lioness, 
very strong and af- 
fectionate. My little 
boy, Tolya, used to 
ride on her back and 
treat her like a pony. 
Occasionally, when 
he annoyed her too 
much, she would 
snap at his hand, 
but she always did it 
so cautiously that 
not even a scratch 
remained. Still, this 
did not mean that 
Kinuli could not 
bite. Once, an ac- 
quaintance came to 
see me, and was in- 
terested to learn whether Kinuli would defend 
me or not. She pretended she was going to 
strike me. Kinuli, who up to that moment 
had been lying perfectly quiet, now sprang 
up. Reaching us at a bound, she flung my 
“enemy” to the floor, and I really do not know 
what might have happened if I had not inter- 
fered. 

But there were occasions when Kinuli 
proved of assistance to us. 

When we were all absent from home, a 
burglar broke into our flat. What exactly 
took place during the encounter with Kinuli 
is difficult to say, but on our return home a 
curious picture met our eyes. On top of the 
big wardrobe crouched an unfortunate thief, 
with an expression of indescribable horror on 
his face. Below sat Kinuli, ready at any 
moment to spring. The poor man was quite 
unable to speak for fright, and could not be 
persuaded to climb down until the lioness was 
led out. 

As she grew up, Kinuli became more obe- 
dient and, one might say, more sober. When 
she played she touched one only very lightly 
with her paws, and never once did she even 
tear my stockings with those huge claws 


which were as long as your finger. Crockery 
and meat could be safely left on the table; 
she would not touch anything. Perry followed 
her about as always, licked her muzzle after 
a meal, stood up for her and took as much 
care of her as of a tiny puppy. Kinuli repaid 
this care with the same touching affection. 
There was never a single occasion when the 
lioness ate up her whole share of meat with- 
out leaving a bit for the dog. Sometimes 
Kinuli “treated” us, too. 

She would bring me or my brother a well- 
gnawed bone and suggest that we try this 
dainty. 

The time came for us to give Kinuli back 
to the Zoological Gardens. It was very painful 
for us to part with her. But it had to be 
done, because it was no longer safe to keep 
a grown lioness in the flat. 

A spacious cage, with plenty of sunlight, 
had been prepared for Kinuli at the zoo. 
When she found herself in an unfamiliar 
place, she was completely bewildered. She 
crouched down on the ground, hid her big 
head under Perry, and trembled. 

I spent the first night with her in the cage. 
She was very restless and roamed about, now 
trying to open the door with her paws, now 
listening to the night-sounds of the zoo. The 
night passed. Morning came . . . and I went 
home. Kinuli rushed after me, and beat 
against the bars. Then, realizing all of a 
sudden that it was no use, that she could 
not get out no matter what she did, she 
shrank somehow into herself and lay down. 

For many a day she 
never moved and would 
not touch her food. She 
just sat staring with unsee- 
ing eyes into the distance, 
somewhere above the bars. 
It was this fixed gaze, this 
expression of dull indiffer- 
ence, that particularly 
scared me. She did not 
seem to know even me. 
Only after long coaxing, 
she would sometimes take, 
mechanically, a piece of 
meat from my hands and 
it would hang between her 
fangs and then fall. She 
did not even turn her head. 

It was a long time before 
she felt at home in the cage. 


Kinuli grown up 


The whole family visited her every day. After 
a while, when she caught sight of us, she 
brightened up, rubbed herself against our legs, 
caressed us and showed her delight in every 
way she knew. In the mornings I used to 
take her for a walk before the zoo opened. 
She followed me like a well-trained dog, with- 
out a leash. ; 

The animals stared out wonderingly at us 
from all the cages, but Kinuli passed them all 
by without bestowing the slightest attention 
on them. 

She is four years old now, a beautiful well- 
grown lioness—about as high as a calf. She 
still lives with Perry, and they are as good 
friends as ever. Kinuli has not changed in 
the least. 

She lies down in obedience to my com- 
mand, as she always did, and allows her- 
self to be combed. I can raise her by her 
paws, turn her over on her side, ride on her, 
and even pull her tail. Kinuli is prepared to 
stand anything, if only I will stay in the cage 
with her. Sometimes, if she is not obedient 
enough, I pretend to go out. 

Then she rushes after me and tries to catch 
me with her paws. Very carefully she takes a 
piece of meat from my fingers; she is so afraid 
of hurting me. 

When I go away, she gazes after me for a 
long time, then throws back her head and 
out of her jaws comes the mighty roar of a 
lion. 


She is Kinuli—the greatest friend I have in 
the Moscow zoo. 











Rosemary's Surprise 


MARY PORTER RUSSELL 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Rosemary paused at the door of the 
school building and looked out at the splash- 
ing rain. Teachers and children were jammed 
in the foyer—some waiting for cars to come 
for them; others, without raincoats or um- 
brellas, wondering what in the world they 
should do. 

So brightly had the morning sun shone that 
no one had expected this blustering storm. 
Rosemary was coatless and hatless, but she 
hesitated only a moment before throwing open 
the door and plunging into the downpour. 

She couldn’t wait to get home. Oh, it had 
been such a dreadful day! 

First, she had missed that word in spelling 
—and a word she really knew, if only she had 
had her mind on what she was doing. S-e-p- 
a-r-a-t-e, separate. “A,” not “e,” she kept 
thinking. She knew she would never spell it 


wrong again. Rosemary had been trying very 
hard to make a perfect score in spelling for a 
whole month. Only three days more of the 
month were left, and this was the first word 
she had missed. 

But much worse than the misspelled word— 
she and her best friend, Lucy, had quarreled 
at recess. At noon she had gone off without 
Lucy, pretending not to hear her call. All 
that afternoon they hadn’t even looked at 
each other. 

Rosemary wanted to get home and tell 
mother about it. She wanted mother to hold 
her close, until the pain in her heart went 
away. 

She ran fast against the wind and rain. 
Water swished inside her shoes, and her 
soaked dress clung to her, cold and sticky. 

Not until she was within half a block of her 


She tried one of the cookies 
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apartment house did she remember that 

mother would not be at home. Then she 
slowed to a walk. For suddenly Rosemary remembered 
everything—how things had been that morning, and 
how they would be from now on. 

“My, my, just look at you,” said the elevator man, 
watching the water drip from her dress and make a 
puddle on the floor of his car. “You better get those 
clothes off ’fore your mama gets home.” 

“All right,” she agreed absently. 

Very, very slowly she made her way down the hall, 
feeling in the pocket of her book satchel for the key. 
Usually mother had seen her coming down the street 
and was waiting at the door, pretty and gay in a 
flowered house dress, as eager to see her as if they had 
been days apart. 

Rosemary turned the key and went in—and almost 
walked right out again. 

Could she have gotten off at the wrong floor? Could 
this be their cozy little apartment? Oh, how depressing 
it looked in the dismal, gray light, with rain splashing 
at the windows, and the great unmade bed filling the 
middle of the room. The windows had been closed too 
soon after the bacon was cooked that morning, and a 
greasy odor was in the air. One shade had shot up to 
the top of the window, and one was halfway down. 
mother’s pink bedroom slippers lay upside down on 
the floor. 

Rosemary did a very terrible thing. She made 
straight for the bed and crawled into it, slipping off 





only her shoes. When she began to shiver 
from the wet dress, she pulled the covers up 
and burrowed into them, closing her eyes on 
the dreary surroundings. 

Was this how it must be, now that mother 
had a job? They had been so happy when 
she had gotten it, for they needed money 
badly. But this morning, her first day to go 
to work, mother had been excited and 
frightened. Her office opened earlier than 
school did, and she had been too rushed to 
help Rosemary get ready. 

No wonder she had had a bad day, thought 
Rosemary, when she had had to get off all by 
herself. It was awful to have no one 
to brush your hair for you and fasten 
your dress, and run after you to the ele- 
vator with the clean handkerchief you 
had forgotten. 

She began to feel so sorry for herself 
that she could hardly bear it. She felt 
grieved at all the world—even at mother. 

When there was a knock at the door, 
she drew the pillow about her ears and 
lay perfectly still. But the sound came 
again, more loudly, as if the person knock- 
ing meant business. Rosemary sighed and 
sat up. She pulled on her wet shoes, and 
went squeakily to the door. 

There stood Mrs. Evans from the apartment 
across the hall. She was holding out a plate 
of cookies, and they looked wonderfully good. 
But Rosemary didn’t think she liked Mrs. 
Evans very well. She was a brusque sort of 
woman, not gentle and sweet like mother. 

“Thank you—” she began; but Mrs. Evans 
didn’t give her time to finish. 

“Rosemary!” she cried. ‘What are you do- 
ing in those wet clothes? Can’t you do any- 
thing at all without your mother?” 

“I—I’m going to change.” 

Mrs. Evans came in and sat down. “Then 
do it this minute! Do you think your mother 
needs a sick child on her hands? This is no 
time for you to catch cold!” 

Rosemary went into the little dressing room 
without saying a word. She put on clean, dry 
socks, and a dry pair of shoes. She changed 
everything she had on, and then she rubbed 
her hair hard with a bath towel and stood in 
front of the dresser trying to make a straight 
part. Damp like this, her short black bob 
looked straighter than ever. 

“That’s better,” Mrs. Evans approved, when 
she returned. “Suppose you stand on the 
other side of the bed and help me make it.” 

When the covers had been made smooth, 


and tucked tightly so as to stay in place, Mrs. 
Evans lifted the bed on its hinges and swung 
it into its proper daytime position in the dress- 
ing room. Rosemary ran to pick up mother’s 
slippers and her own bathrobe 
from a chair. Then she 
evened the shades, and 
glanced around. Already 
the room looked better. 
“Now tell me,” said 
Mrs. Evans, “what 
happened to that 
maid your mother 
hired for the after- 
noons?” 















“It's the most delicious 
dinner I ever tasted” 


“Oh, she couldn’t come till 
next week.” Rosemary had 
forgotten all about her. 

“Well, are you going to 
cook a good dinner for your mother?” 

“Me?” 

“Why not, for heaven’s sake? You’re ten 
years old, aren’t you? Don’t act such a baby, 
if you are named Rosemary!” Mrs. Evans 
walked to the door. But she turned, with her 
hand on the knob, and her voice became 
kinder. “You help your mother out, and 
don’t start boohooing around her and making 
complaints. A first day in any Office is hard, 
and your mother’s not used to working.” 

Alone once more, Rosemary sat on the sofa 
and curled her feet under her. She didn’t like 
Mrs. Evans at all. What right had she to 
come in like that, making her feel she was 
doing something wrong? She guessed she 
suited her mother all right, even if she didn’t 
suit Mrs. Evans—and she guessed that was 
what counted. 
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Through the open door to the dinette, she 
could see the breakfast dishes still on the 
table. Soon she grew so tired looking at them 
that she got up resentfully to wash them. 

But once the dishes were washed and put 
away, everything seemed so much more cheer- 
ful that Rosemary felt better. Could she cook 
dinner for mother? She had never done it 
before, but she had watched many meals 
cooked. 

Back into the kitchen she went to look over 
the provisions. Because she liked dessert best, 
she thought of that first, and was glad when 
she found some peaches. She would serve 
them with cream and some of Mrs. Evans’ 
cookies. She tried one of the cookies. It was 
so good she wanted more, but she wouldn’t 
take another. 

She turned to the vegetable bin and dis- 
covered green peas and potatoes, lettuce and 
tomatoes. It was fun to shell peas, and of 
course she could peel potatoes. She would 
peel and slice the tomatoes for a salad. For 
meat they would have cold slices of the roast 
left from Sunday. It all seemed very easy. 

Then she noticed that the rain had stopped 
pounding on the windows and was going the 
other way. So she opened all the windows 
and felt the air grow cool and fresh. 

Next she turned on the lamps in the living 
room and banished the gloom of the early 
dusk. It really was an attractive place—the 
chairs covered with rose and blue chintz, 
mother’s own water colors upon the walls, 
mother’s books on one side of the room, and 
Rosemary’s on the other. 

The dinette was attractive, too, even if it 
was small. Rosemary covered the table with 
a pale green cloth and set it with the yellow 
dishes. She found two fat yellow candles and 
placed them in candlesticks on the table, 
ready to light. In the center she put the bowl 
of flowers they had bought yesterday from 
the crippled woman on the corner. It all 
looked simply beautiful. 

A key turned in the lock, and Rosemary ran 
to the door. Mother stood in the little hall- 


way, drenched with rain, her body drooping, 
circles under her blue eyes. Oh, how tired she 
looked! But when she saw Rosemary, her 
face brightened. And when she looked about 
at the cheerful apartment, she could hardly 
believe her eyes. 

“Rosemary!” she cried. “Did you do this 
yourself? Oh, how wonderful!” 

Rosemary took up the dinner while mother 
changed into dry clothes. Pink came into 
mother’s cheeks as she drank her hot tea. 
“Tt’s the most delicious dinner I ever tasted!” 
she kept saying. ‘How did my baby ever do 
it?” She looked pretty in the candlelight— 
not tired any more. And she told Rosemary 
about the people in her office—about the 
funny man who was always losing his glasses, 
and about the girl who asked her to lunch. 

It was a party, a real party, for mother had 
brought chocolate cream mints for a treat. 

They had just finished eating when there 
was a knock at the door. “It’s Mrs. Evans,” 
said Rosemary, noticing that the knock was 
loud. 

It really was Mrs. Evans, and she walked 
in looking rather gruff, as usual. She pulled 
mother over to a chair under a bright lamp 
and stood over her, staring hard into her face. 

“Just as I thought,” she said. “You’re too 
soft to be in the business world.” 

But mother was laughing gayly. “Every- 
thing went well,” she insisted. “I’m really all 
right.” Still, she took one of Mrs. Evans’ 
hands and squeezed it a little. “Thank you,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Evans looked around the room approv- 
ingly, as she rose to go. She even poked her 
head into the dinette and saw the remains of 
the party. 

“Rosemary,” she said, “you’re a nice child, 
after all.” 

“After all?” said mother. She didn’t know 
what that meant. 

But Rosemary knew, and she couldn’t help 
smiling. 

She thought Mrs. Evans was nice, too— 
after all. 


Thanksgiving 


Outside the barn the wind is strong, 
Bringing cold November rain; 

Within these walls the hay is sweet, 
Bins are filled with yellow grain. 

The cows are quiet in their stalls, 
The newest calf is sound asleep; 
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And close together in their pen 
Rest the gently breathing sheep. 
The mare’s big colt is by her side 
To share with her the golden hay— 
I’m truly thankful, Lord, that these 
Are fed and sheltered on this day. 
—Judy Van Der Veer in “Our Dumb Animals” 
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Pipes of Lithuania 





‘Turovanour the eastern part of Lithu- 
ania there is an old type of wind instrument 
called lumzdis, a pipe, which is known as well 
in the Lowlands. Today only the children 
and shepherds play the instrument, and we 
seldom find grown-up pipers. But in olden 
days dance music, marches, songs, and other 
pieces were played during holidays, for wed- 
dings and for other gatherings or entertain- 
ments. 

The pipes are made of ash, hazel, or buck- 
thorn, but the best sound comes from instru- 
ments made from a branch of the fir tree 





or the cornel tree (dogwood). 

To make a pipe, take a piece of 
wood about thirty centimeters * 
in size. It should be dry and not 
too thick. Bore a hole with a 
drill through the entire length 
of the stick. A pipe bored with 
a small-sized drill gives a higher 
tone, while one drilled with a 
larger bore gives a deeper tone. 
Then round the pipe to even it. 
On one side, about two centi- 
meters from the end, make a 
half-oval-shaped cut with a 
sharp knife and, through this, a 
cut resembling a fingernail in 
shape. Into that end of the pipe 
insert a cork of two centimeters. 
Cut the wooden cork on one 
side in order that air may pass freely 
into the pipe. Measuring about nine centi- 
meters from the mouthpiece, bore a round 
hole, and at two-centimeter intervals make six 
other holes. Holes nearer the mouthpiece 
produce a higher tone. It is best to burn 
these holes through to make a tone of a rich 
quality. 

After this is done, decorate the pipe and 
ornament it with various cut designs. 

To make various sounds or notes, use the 
tongue and press the different holes. 


—From Ziburelis, the Junior Red Cross magazine 
of Lithuania. 


The Calendar Picture 


Tue New York landmark on the J. R. C. 
Calendar of Activities got its name back in 
1732, and it hasn’t been changed since! The 
“Corporation of New York” decided that this 
strip of land on lower Broadway would be 
ideal for a playground, and authorized a 
Bowling Green “for the recreation and de- 
light of the inhabitants of the city.” Three 
local citizens leased the land at one pepper- 
corn a year, and down the center of the park 
a strip was laid out where old New Yorkers 
had a fine time playing bowls. The pepper- 
corn was symbolical of “a nominal rental” 
in days gone by. 


Abraham DePeyster, whose statue is on the 
Green, was quite a person. Besides being a 
prominent merchant of the time, he took an 
active part in civic life, serving as Mayor of 
New York from 1691 to 1695, as Justice of the 
province, as President of the King’s Council 
and, in 1701, as Governor. 

Congress met in New York from 1785 to 
1790 in the old City Hall near Bowling Green. 
It was there that George Washington issued 
the first presidential proclamation for a gen- 
eral day of Thanksgiving to be observed 
throughout the country on November 26, 1789. 


*A centimeter is about two-fifths of an inch. 
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Two Messages from the Director 


Armistice Day 


TWENTY-ONE years ago people every- 
where greeted with joy the news that a very 
tragic war had ended. Since then they have 
hoped that war would be no more. This year 
their hope has been ended by another war. 
Again millions of people suffer. Their only 
hope is that peace may come—and soon. 

War itself is very sad. It destroys many 
who must fight. It causes those at home to 
suffer and to fear. Its bullets, however, are 
not all of lead. Its guns and cannon are not 
the only things that hurt and kill. Hate also 
injures, hurts, destroys. Hate makes men 
blind. Hate destroys men’s minds. Hate hurts 
men’s souls. 

Our President has asked us to think things 
through. We must follow that advice. We 
must not let ourselves be blind through hate. 
We must think clearly. We must act with 


reason. We must 
not become mad 
mobs. 


The founder of 
the Red Cross, 
seventy-five years 
ago, during another 
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war said, “All Men are Brothers.” If Henri 
Dunant lived today, he would say the same. 
If all believed and practiced what he said, 
then wars would cease and peace would come. 
We must live and work for that peace. 


The Red Cross Roll Call 


THE RED CROSS Calls the roll every year 
at this time and hopes that all who can will 
become members. Millions join. More mil- 
lions should. It is the members who do the 
work of the Red Cross. It is the members who 
make the work of the Red Cross possible. 

More millions than ever this year need the 
work of the Red Cross. There are many who 
need the Red Cross at home. There are many 
who need the Red Cross abroad. Therefore, 
all who can should join. More would join if 
they but knew how and where. 

It is our hope that each member of the 
American Junior Red Cross will tell the story 
of the Red Cross and will urge all people to 
join. You are not asked to collect the money. 
The Red Cross never asks and does not wish 
its junior membership to do that. It does 
want you, however, as partners in its work, to 
tell of its work and to urge adults everywhere 
to join. 

You can help to “Keep Your Red Cross 
Ready.” The annual Roll Call will be held 
from November 11 to 30. We know you will 
wish to help. We know your help will be 
greatly needed. We know it will be received 
very thankfully by your Chapter. 


yes NantSinMeene 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross 


A Survey of War Needs 


THE AMERICAN Red Cross wants to 
know just how it can give the most help in 
war-torn Europe. So on October 4th, it sent 
a commission over to go to various sections 
and study relief needs. Mr. Nicholson, Na- 
tional Director of the American Junior Red 
Cross, is a member of the commission which 
will work with the 
International Com- 
mittee of the Red 
Cross and the 


League of Red 
Cross Societies in 
Geneva. 
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Something 


Nino 
VALENTI ANGELO 


Viking Press: $2.00 
(Ages 7 to 9) 


CASA CHECCHI, where 
Nino lived with his mother 
and grandfather, stood on a hill just above a 
village in the northern part of Italy. Nino 
had a spoon his father had sent him from 
America. It had a picture on it, a picture of 
the World’s Fair. 

Nino’s best friend was Julio, Signor Ditto’s 
son. Julio loved to eat almost more than any- 
thing else. He also loved to play on his man- 
dolin. 

Everyone looked forward to the Easter 
feast. Grandfather was going to kill the 
rooster. Neighbors came from far and near 
to have dinner with Nino’s family. His 
mother prepared soup with cheese, ravioli, 
and wine. There was lamb roasted to a juicy 
brown, fried squash, quail, and chicken. But, 
in spite of his threats, grandfather did not 
have the heart to sacrifice his rooster. 

Every year there was a fair in the village. 

There was always a group of gypsies with a 
wrestling bear. First a handsome young 
gypsy wrestled with the huge creature, to 
show that it would not hurt anyone. Signor 
Ditto was bound to try, too, although his wife 
loudly objected. Sure enough, he entered the 
ring. After walking away from him for a 
while, the bear suddenly knocked Signor Ditto 
down and sat on him. Signor Ditto was quite 
red in the face before the bear would get up. 

At Christmas time they went to see Jacobo, 
the artist. Nino loved to visit the studio with 
its beautiful carvings and paintings. This 
time Jacobo had a surprise for them, behind a 
large curtain. It was a new organ he had 
been making for the church. He sat down 
and played for them, while everyone listened, 
in a dream. Jacobo’s music always brought 
tears to Nino’s eyes. 

With New Year’s came the postman bring- 
ing a letter from Nino’s father, saying that 
he and his mother should come to America. 





To Read 


Not So Long Ago 


RUTH LANGLAND 
HOLBERG 


Thos. Y. Crowell Co. $1.75 
(Ages 8 to 10) 

MORE THAN anything in 
the world, Penny wanted 
to go to the World’s Fair. The Fair that year 
(1893) was in Chicago, and its real name was 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

One day grandmother came to see them, 
and after she left Penny was told that she 
had made mother and father and Penny a 
present of a trip to the Fair. 

The thing Penny wanted to do most at the 
Fair was to ride on the Ferris Wheel. So they 
all went up on the wheel, and Penny found 
it even more thrilling than she had expected. 
After that her father wanted to see the Otis 
elevator. Penny and her mother were a little 
bit doubtful about going up in an elevator— 
they had never seen one—but finally they got 
on and went up. Penny felt as if her feet 
were coming up to meet her stomach. Her 
father looked happy, but her mother went 
quite pale. When they stopped, father had to 
help mother to a chair and fan her with his 
hat. After a while she opened her eyes, and 
said faintly, “I don’t like elevators—they 
frighten me.” But soon she was better. 

The best thing of all was having their pic- 
ture taken. The photographer seated them 
on three stools close to each other. He fitted 
their heads into metal braces to hold them 
perfectly still. Penny stared without moving 
until her eyes began to water. All at once she 
let out a loud scream and jumped up, up- 
setting everything. A small kitten which no 
one had noticed had suddenly wrapped itself 
around her ankle. 

When they came back for proofs, the 
photographer had two pictures to show them; 
one of the family looking very proper and dig- 
nified, the other of Penny with her mouth 
open and eyes wild. You could almost hear 
her screams of fright. 

Penny brought home pretty presents for 
her best friend and her little sister —C. E. W. 
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Sum ING in the bright 
sunlight and surrounded 
by the deep blue waters 
of the Mediterranean 
Sea lies the large island 
of Crete. As men travel 
today in ships, it is 
about two days’ journey 
south of the country of 
the Greeks. Long ago it 
was the home of a great 
people called Minoans, 
after the name of their 
rulers, Minos. Men of 
learning have gone to 
that island, have dug 
deep into the dusty 
plains and hills, have 
unearthed the records 
of that faraway time. 
More than four thou- 
sand years ago, the Sea 
Kings of Crete ruled 
their island from a mag- 
nificent palace, the pal- 
ace of Knossos. The 
palace covered six acres; 
in it were great treasure 
houses, store rooms for 
food, temples, banquet 
halls, throne rooms. Its walls were gayly 
painted; its columns were strong, its floors 
of marble. Running water was to be had, fine 
baths, all the comforts that a great ruler could 
desire. Cups were of gold, dishes of silver. 
The game board of the king was of ivory, gold, 
and crystal, decorated with bands of bright 
blue. All of these things and many more were 
found lying in the confusion of the great 
ruined house. 

In the very early history of the Minoan 
peoples, they ruled the sea and were master 
of many Greek cities. Then the time came 
when the Greek cities, growing stronger, were 
unwilling to be so ruled. Greek soldiers in 
swift ships landed upon the island of Crete. 
They did not leave until in the palace of 
Knossos were heaps of smoldering ashes 
where there had been beautiful rooms and 
finely woven hangings. The palace of Knos- 
sos was destroyed. But much was left in its 
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Tales from the Dust 


KATHARINE GIBSON WICKS 





The priest-king, Minos. Above, gold cups the 
from Crete 





ruins, buried under 
stones and dust. Some 
of the most important 
things found there were 
stories told in paintings, 
carvings, and metal 
work, old stories once 
thought to be nothing 
more than dreams, now 
known to have in them 
much truth and real 
hints of the life of these 
ancient days. 

In many of the wall 
paintings of the palace 
were pictures of bulls. 
To the Minoans the bull 
was the animal that 
stood for strength and 
life. One picture showed 
a girl acrobat leaping 
over the horns of a bull 
onto his back; from his 
back she was to somer- 
sault into the arms of a 
waiting companion. In 
great circus, or 
theater, of the palace, 
games were held in 
which a man struggled 
with the bull. No one quite knows whether 
these games were held just for sport with 
trained acrobats or whether sometimes pris- 
oners of war were placed in the ring to test 
their quickness against the strength of the 
great animals. On golden seals, on golden 
cups, again and again such scenes are repre- 
sented. From Crete comes an old, old tale 
which was retold by the Greeks who in the 
end destroyed the palace. The tale runs like 
this: 

THE PRINCE AND THE BULL MAN 


King Minos, rich, great, powerful master of 
ships, had a son whom in sorrow he had shut 
away from the world and all mankind. His 
son had the body of a man, young and strong, 
but the head of a bull. The creature was 
called the Minotaur, or bull of Minos. The 
Minotaur was kept in winding passages of 
the palace. A stranger entering these pas- 


sages could never find his way out, so cleverly 
were they planned. The dwelling of the Min- 
otaur was called a labyrinth. 

Now King Minos had another son, Andro- 
geos, who went one fair spring to take part 
in the athletic games held in the city of 
Athens. So powerful and swift was Androgeos 
that he outdid all the young Greeks in their 
sport. Then they sent him to do battle with 
a bull that was raging along the plains of 
Marathon. Androgeos was slain. Minos was 
filled with grief and overcome with rage. Be- 
cause of this, he exacted a terrible tribute 
from the Athenians. Each year seven youths 
and seven maidens must be sent to Crete to 
be devoured by the Minotaur. If the King of 
Athens refused to send these poor hostages, 
then the Athenians knew that the swift ships 
of Minos would land in their bays and harbors 
and that his armed men would overcome 
theirs. 

One day, Aegeus, King of Athens, sat weary 
on his throne. The time was near when he 
would have to send his sorrow-laden ship to 
Crete. His queen, Medea, a wicked woman, 
sat beside him plotting for his throne, for 
Aegeus was grown old. Suddenly a youth, a 
stranger, appeared in the palace. The stran- 
ger’s hair was of gold, his eyes were as blue as 
skies after rain. Slim and tall, he was clad in 
a soft white wool cloak and he moved like a 
god. Medea, the queen, had the powers of a 
witch. She knew that long ago old King 
Aegeus had loved a princess in another land 
and that the youth standing before her was 
Theseus, the true heir of the King. But the 
dimmed eyes of Aegeus did not recognize the 
youth as his own son. Aegeus welcomed The- 
seus as a Stranger and bade 
him take a place at the feast. 
Medea’s fury grew as she 
looked at the young prince. 
He, the oldest son of the ruler 
of Athens, would become king. 
Her hopes of power would 
then be nothing. Medea put 
poison in the youth’s cup and 
would have killed him, but 
Theseus saw her deed. He 
rose from his place and drew 
a gleaming sword from under 
his cloak. “O King,” he said, 
“turn your eyes, I pray you, 
upon this blade of bronze.” 


The throne room in the palace 


The King did so, and knew at once that it was 
the sword which years ago he had left in a 
faraway city for his son. He wept with joy 
as he welcomed Theseus. 

This joy was not to last. The day came 
when the ship was to set sail for Crete. The- 
seus had implored his father to let him go as 
one of the hostages to Crete that he might try 
to slay the Minotaur. The King at last gave 
his consent. “My son,” he said, “your ship 
now has black sails for sadness; if the gods 
give strength to your arm so that you do in 
truth slay the Minotaur, hoist sails of rain- 
bow hue. Then will I know that I yet have a 
son.” 

At last, after many days, the pilot landed 
the sad children of Greece upon the menac- 
ing shores of Crete. They were led into a 
great court. There Ariadne, daughter of 
King Minos, saw Theseus and loved him. 
That night when all were asleep, she came to 
him. “Brave youth,” she said, “I have in my 
hand a ball of golden thread. Tomorrow 
when you enter the labyrinth, take one end 
of it. I will contrive to hide myself from the 
eyes of the guards and will hold the shining 
ball. Then if you slay the Minotaur, follow 
the golden strand. See, it gleams like light; 
it will lead you back again. Without it, you 
would wander endlessly through the winding 
passages.” 

Theseus thanked Princess Ariadne with fair 
words. When he, before all others, entered 
the prison of the bull-man, he held a slender 
golden strand in his hand. The labyrinth was 
cold and dark. A sudden turn, there was the 
Minotaur breathing smoke from his red nos- 
trils. The fight was long and terrible, but at 











last the beast-man lay dead at the feet of the 
young hero. Theseus followed the bright line 
of light to where Ariadne waited for him, 
trembling. That night, secretly, the princess, 
Theseus, and all the other youths and maidens 
fled away. The keepers of the palace had been 
given drugged wine by Ariadne and were in a 
sound sleep. Joyously they sailed 
across the foam-decked sea. But 
one thing they forgot. So full were 
they of the thought that their life 
had been given to them again, they 
did not change the sails from black 
to rainbow colors. 

Day after day King Aegeus of 
Athens stood looking down across 
the water, straining his eyes for a 
glimpse of the returning ship. At last, he 
saw a speck, a dark shape, dark sails. His 
son and all the other youths and maidens, 
then, had been devoured by the Minotaur. So 
great was his sorrow that he threw himself 
from the cliffs and was drowned. Ever after 
the sea into which he sank was called the 
Aegean. When Theseus landed, all the people 
greeted him as King of Athens. 


How much of this story is true, no one 
knows. But it seems certain that the Cretan 
trials of strength with the bull might well 
have given rise to miraculous tales. The pas- 
sages of the palace were actually so winding 





that surely any stranger might lose his way 
in its many halls, its twists and turns. The 
origin of words often gives valuable clues 
about ancient times. In the palace of Knos- 
sos were many paintings having in them an 
axe with a blade on each side of the handle, 
called the double axe. Bronze double axes 
were discovered in places of wor- 
ship. The double axe was a sacred 
object to the Minoans. It is said 
by some scholars that in the old 
language of the Lydians, a nearby 
people, the word labrys means dou- 
ble axe. It may well be that this 
palace or part of it was known as 
the place of the double axe, or 
the labyrinth. According to the 
legend, the bull-man was hidden in this 
labyrinth. Here is a possible link between 
fact and fancy. 

About eleven hundred years before our era, 
the Greeks descended upon the island of 
Crete, destroying the palace of Knossos and 
scattering the Minoans far and wide. For 
five hundred years before this final destruc- 
tion, travelers had gone back and forth be- 
tween Crete and the mainland of Greece. 
Young Greeks had taken part in the sports of 
the Cretan bull-ring, some freely, some, per- 
haps, as prisoners. So the story changed and 
grew until it has come down to us, a Greek 
myth with its roots deep in the soil of Crete. 


“Every Spot Has Its History“ 


From: Pompia Gymnasium, 
Crete, Greece 


To: Jalgava, Latvia 


Oden island, Crete, is an 
historical place and a heroic 
island. Here the first Greek 
civilization flourished two 
thousand years ago. Near 
Heracleion (Candia) the 
remnants of Cretan civiliza- 
tion still remain. The pal- 
aces of Phestos and Knossos 
are famous and attract many 
visitors. 

Our highest mountain is 
Mt. Psiloreiti with the fa- 
mous caverns of Camares 
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The white tower of Salonica 


and Ideon. Our town, Pom- 
pia, is about fifteen kilome- 
ters from Phestos, and has 
two thousand inhabitants. 

Your legends are known to 
us as, of course, we believe 
ours are to you. 

The long life of our coun- 
try filled it with various tra- 
ditions, myths, songs, mot- 
toes and with rich folklore 
material which we try to 
gather, because little by little 
they are forgotten. 

Our country is mountain- 
ous. The highest peak is Mt. 
Olympus, the residence of 
our ancient gods. It is three 
thousand meters high. Many 
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On the island of Pelos 


valleys crossed by small rivers are between the 
mountains. Poplar trees, plane trees and wil- 
lows grow at the riverside and make the sur- 
roundings fresh. Our climate is mild and the 
atmosphere clear. 

Every spot has its history and its legend. 
Everywhere remnants of the different eras are 
seen—Cretan civilization, Mycenaen civiliza- 
tion, the Byzantine era. 

Our products are tobacco, currants, figs, oil, 
wine, cereals. Industries are quite well de- 
veloped, including silk, woolen and cotton, 
carpets, leathers and alcohol. Navigation 
flourishes also, and commerce is remarkable. 

Science and art have also progressed satis- 
factorily. We try to surpass our ancestors. 

There are two universities, a polytechnic 
school, military schools, conservatories, thea- 
ters, many scientific, artistic and philologic 
associations. 

Since we received your portfolio, we have 
been studying your country and getting bet- 
ter acquainted with it. We drew the map of 
your country and hung it in a conspicuous 
place of our school so you are always before 
us and we will not forget you. 

We are preparing our reply, which we shall 
send you soon. The delay is due to our great 
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distance from a big town; therefore 
we have not what we need for its 
preparation. 


From: Fourth Gymnasium for 
Boys, Salonica, Greece 


To: Polytechnic Junior High 
School, Pasadena, California 


WE WERE delighted with the de- 
scription of your beautiful town. 

Our town, Salonica, is the capi- 
tal of Macedonia, the native coun- 
try of Alexander the Great, who 
first sewed the seeds of the union 
of nations. 

Our country bred Socrates, 
Homer, Themistocles, and Thucy- 
dides, and she has been called the 
Mother of Athletics. 

Salonica is on the edge of the 
silvery Thermaic gulf, stretching 
on the slopes of low hills, and hav- 
ing as its protector Mount Olym- 
pus, the residence of the gods of 
which Homer sung. 

A few years ago it was only a 
small village, but now it is a large 
town and can be compared with the most im- 
portant seaports of other countries. It has a 
university, many high and primary schools, 
an archeological museum, a cinema theater, 
and many fine buildings, among them the 
new National Bank which is built of white 
marble. This building reminds one of the 
glory and splendor of the Parthenon. 

But the special characteristic of our town 
is the great number of ruins and old build- 
ings which attract the tourists. 

The imposing white tower, a remnant of the 
Venetian times, which was used as a prison 
by the Turks, is now proudly reflected in the 
blue waters of the sea. The Gallerius Arch, 
remnant of the Roman civilization, and some 
Byzantine buildings are still standing. But 
of course the town lacks some modern im- 
provements. We do not yet have a public 
library, and many of our school buildings are 
not suitable. We hope we will manage very 
soon to meet all these needs. 

If you could visit our town one day, we 
think you would be delighted with it. Do try 
to come. We shall be happy to see you. 

We close now with the hope that our corre- 
spondence will continue and our bonds be- 
come closer. 
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November News 





A First Aid class for Latvian members 


“ 

Keep Your Red Cross Ready’”—the slogan 
for the 1939 Roll Call—takes on new meaning 
with the increased need for assistance both at 
home and abroad in behalf of those affected 
by the war. Twenty thousand dollars was sent 
to Ambassador Kennedy in London to give 
medical and hospital care, and to furnish 
clothing and temporary shelter for stranded 
Americans who were aboard the Athenia. The 
American Hospital in Paris, by agreement 
with the French government, is serving as a 
hospital base for wounded soldiers. Patients 
were evacuated to temporary quarters at 
Etretat where your Red Cross has set up a 
100-bed hospital. 

Here at home, all Red Cross Chapters are 
busily at work. Certain Chapters have 
been selected to work on surgical dressings; 
all are making hospital garments, dresses for 
women and children, shirts and wash suits for 
boys, knitted sweaters, socks and stockings. 
Chapters along the Eastern Seaboard are ac- 
cepting responsibility in repatriating Ameri- 
can citizens returning from abroad, helping 
them to get back to their former homes in the 
United States and arranging for temporary 
shelter, if that is necessary. 

To the International Red Cross Committee 
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at Geneva, your Red Cross 
cabled a message asking what 
it might do to help the Red 
Cross societies in countries at 
war. 

At the date of printing, 
Poland, Great Britain and 
France have asked for hos- 
pital supplies, clothing, and 
equipment. The German Red 
Cross has asked for help for 
Polish refugees. As always, 
distribution of these Red Cross 
supplies will be made with 
absolute impartiality. 

As their part, American 
Junior Red Cross members 
will have a share in produc- 
ing garments and other ma- 
terials needed for the relief of 
children who are the victims 
of war. Patterns and mate- 
rials will be supplied by the 
local Red Cross Chapter. Ask 
your Junior Red Cross Chairman about it. 


AS you will see from the back cover, Juniors 
all over the United States have found many 
ways in which they can help the American 
Red Cross at Roll Call time. Here are a few 
items from reports that have come in from 
Chapters in the Eastern Area: 

Huntington, W. Va.: Decorated Roll Call 
Headquarters. Philadelphia, Pa.;: Made up 
the senior workers’ packages of Roll Call sup- 
plies. Macon, Ga.: Gave a Junior Red Cross 
pageant during State Roll Call Conference. 
Westport, Conn.: Sorted supplies and placed 
flags in stores and public buildings. Putnam, 
Conn.: Arranged window display in downtown 
store. Two scenes showed local work; another, 
a town struck by hurricane, with wrecked 
houses, telephone poles, wires, trains, trees, 
etc., and an ambulance with Red Cross nurses 
rushing to the scene. Baltimore, Md.: Made 
a survey of flag poles available for use during 
Roll Call. Wellsville, O.: Made posters. Cleve- 
land, O.: Took part in Roll Call pageant; dis- 
tributed 2,325 posters. Nyack, N. Y.: Made 
flags for Chapter’s use. Greensboro, N. C.: 
Made linoleum block decorations for place- 
cards used at luncheon and dinner meetings 





of all civic clubs prior to Roll Call. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Second graders put on a Roll Call 
sketch, showing “accomplishments of and 
needs for Red Cross.” Wayne County, Ind.: 
Gave a play, “Everybody’s Flag,” in local 
churches during Roll Call; repeated it at Vic- 
tory Tea for Roll Call workers. 


DURING two school terms, the J. R. C. of 
Winthrop, Massachusetts, paid for an instruc- 
tor for children with defective speech. The 
work was so successful that the city school 
department has taken over the project. 

A pupil in an Upland, California, school 
was desperately ill, and it was through the 
Junior Red Cross that her life was saved. 
Members in her school took $25 from their 
Service Fund to provide serum treatments 
which were necessary for her recovery. 


JusT before Thanksgiving, Mansfield Jun- 
ior High School, Tucson, Arizona, gave a play 
dramatizing J. R. C. projects. Admission was 
by a contribution of canned goods or food of 
some kind. Nineteen baskets were filled for 
Thanksgiving in this way. 

In Newport, New Hampshire, home eco- 
nomics classes canned 165 quarts of vegetables 
during the early fall months. In November, 
these were added to other gifts of food for 
needy families. 

Thanksgiving contributions of food from 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, members are given to 
a local welfare agency for distribution. 





TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM, SALT LAKE CITY 


DR. STYLIANOPOULOS, of the Greek Junior 
Red Cross, asked the editor of the News to get 
him some literature on health and hygiene ex- 
hibits at the New York World’s Fair. Three 
J. R. C. members of Queens, New York, ac- 
cepted the assignment. They visited state 
and foreign buildings at the Fair, and gath- 
ered quite an imposing selection of material 
which was forwarded to Athens. 


FOR MANY years, the J. R. C. of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, has “adopted” men in the Vet- 
erans Administration Facility at Lyons, New 
Jersey. Recently, the Red Cross Motor Corps 
of the Chapter took a representative from 
each enrolled school to visit the hospital. 
Betty Parker, one of the Juniors who made the 
trip, wrote us about it: 

“With an attendant as our guide, we started 
on the interesting tour through the buildings. 
First we were shown the large dining rooms 
and huge white kitchen; then we went down- 
stairs to the bakery where there were hun- 
dreds of pies. Next we visited the woodshops 
where men were making ships, cats and other 
objects for doorsteps; in another part of the 
shop men were making rubber mats out of 
old automobile tires. In the craft room, the 
men were weaving baskets, doing beadwork, 
making rags out of old silk stockings and 
lingerie that had been dyed different colors. 
All of these things are sold. The men were 
also making poppies for their annual sale. 
In one part of the room was a printing press 
with which they print their 
own newspaper and special 
menus. For recreation there 
is a billiard room, a card 
room, and a large movie hall 
where the men take their 
families on visitors’ day and 
have tea. 

“We all had a very enjoy- 
able afternoon, but as we 
drove home I am sure the one 
thought that was in all of our 
minds, though not voiced, was 
‘We want no more war.’ ” 


See this month’s Guide 

for Teachers for the key 

to the flags on the Junior 
Poster 

Hamilton School, Salt Lake City, 

officers of the J. R. C. packing 


Thanksgiving baskets for the old 
people in the county hospital 
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Vincent gave him one of his suits to wear 


N Thursday, godfather asked the 
children, “What do you want me 
to draw for you today?” 

And Button answered, “I want you 
todrawusa .. . asleeping boy. Would 
you, godfather?” 

“Of course, Button, of course. 
shouldn’t I?” 

While Button and Janey looked on, 
godfather put pencil to paper and began 
to sketch. Here is what he said about 
the drawing: 

This half circle is going to be the foot 
of the bed, and this larger one, the other 
end. On the pillow I draw the little boy’s 
head, with eyes closed. I'll show his 
eyelashes pointing down. See? Here is 
the sheet turned back, and here is the 
coverlet. Underneath the sheet and 
cover, the sleeping boy’s body and feet 
make bumps, like hills in a rolling moun- 
tain range. 

There is nothing so quiet and so good 
as little sleeping boys. You can hardly 
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Why 


Boy 
Antoniorrobles 


Translated from the Spanish by 
Edward Huberman 


Pictures by Grace Paull 


even hear them breathe. 

But now I’m going to tell you 
something amusing that hap- 
pened to this little boy who’s 
sleeping in my drawing. His 
name, in case you'd like to 
know, is Vincent. 

This won’t be a story about a 
sleeping beauty in the forest, because 
Vincent is no girl. Neither is he particu- 
larly a beauty, and as for a forest, there 
just isn’t one anywhere within miles of 
this tale. 

One afternoon, the boy was taking his 
nap, when three flies came along through 
the air and said to one another, “To re- 
lieve the dullness of the siesta hour, let’s 
tickle this sleeping boy till he wakes up. 
Then we can tease him while he tries to 
chase us away.” 

“Yes! Let’s do it!” they exclaimed. 

They did it. One began to run up and 
down the boy’s hand, another buzzed 
around where his mustache would be (if 
he had one), and the third took charge 
of the forehead. 

Of course the boy was restless. Soon 
he moved his hand. Then he shifted his 
position. And then the bothersome flies 
almost woke him up. But before they 
could succeed, the fly on the forehead 
suddenly stopped short. It reminded 


you of somebody who all at once hears a 
startling noise, and stops to listen, to 
find out what it’s all about. 

But just the same, there wasn’t any 
such noise. What happened was simply 
that the little boy was dreaming. And 
since they say that thoughts and dreams 
pass through foreheads, the fly on the 
little boy’s forehead learned all about 
this particular dream. 

Since the boy was good and happy, 
his dreams were of course pleasant ones. 
He dreamed that he was a student and 
that a monkey came and said to him, 
“Look, schoolboy, I’d like to have a 
friend, but nobody wants to be friends 
with a monkey like me.” 

Then Vincent promised to be his best 
friend and gave him one of his suits to 
wear. They got along quite well and 
often used to play together. 

Now Vincent’s teacher was a poor old 
man who couldn’t see very well. When 
he came to the little boy’s house, Vincent 
made the monkey sit down with him, to 
learn little by little how to read and 
write. The boy himself hid behind a 
curtain, so that he’d get something out 
of the lesson, too. The old teacher never 
knew the difference. 

The monkey soon came to know so 
much that he could not only read, but 
even write, like any studious child. 
Then he wrote on the blackboard, in 
very clear letters: 


I AM PRINCE SUGAR 
It turned out that he really was Prince 
Sugar, and that when he succeeded in 
writing his name, a certain spell that had 
changed him to a monkey was broken. 


The following day the three flies gathered on the 
forehead of the sleeping boy 


As a prince, he was blonde and very 
good-looking. But he stayed friends 
with Vincent anyway, and they played 
tennis, or jumped over chairs together. 
But one time Vincent tripped on one of 
the chairs, and woke up at once. The 
dream was over. The fly on the boy’s 
forehead had to start flying again. 

This dream had been very pleasing to 
the little fly, and afterwards she told it to 
her two companions. And the following 
day at rest hour, the three gathered on 
the forehead of the sleeping boy. But 
this time they were very quiet, waiting 
for another dream. They got it. A 
king riding in a fancy coach drawn by 
ten most excellent green, red, and yellow 
horses called Vincent and took him along 
for a magnificent drive through a garden 
that had silk flowers and celluloid swans 
and silver lakes and crystal fountains. 
That dream lasted a good hour and a 


half. 


Well, just as people go to the movies 
or to the theater, those same three flies 











began coming every afternoon at the 
same hour to the little boy’s bedroom. 
And there they remained, quite happy, 
until the boy should wake up and finish 
the performance of pleasant dreams. 
And now there are four who are grate- 


ful to that little boy with good and happy 
ideas. I am one, because I always like to 
see children sleeping; the three flies are 
the others, because they have such fun 
getting in on those entertaining free- 
show dreams. 


Tobe’s Animals 





The Terrapin 


I LIKE to watch this little terrapin. His 
shell is pretty, but his face is not. We 
found him by the pond. He can not go 
fast. He walks all the time. He does 
not have to run to get out of the rain. 
He carries his house with him, every- 
where he goes. He can pull his head 
and feet into his house. Aunt Susan 
said, “If a terrapin bites you, he will not 
let go till it thunders.”’ We do not know 
when it will thunder. So we do not 
touch the terrapin. 


—From “Tobe,” by Stella Gentry Sharpe; photographs by Charles Farrell. 
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The Pigs 


Dappy has two pigs. They are 
big pigs. We like to feed the pigs. 
We feed them corn and sweet po- 
tatoes. Sometimes we feed them 
peanuts. We can ride the pigs, but 
they do not make good horses. 
They will not go right. Mother 
says we are too big to ride the pigs. 
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Philippine Cut-Outs 


My Home 


I am glad to send you the picture 
of my home. I live in a warm land. 
My nipa house is near the sea. Co- 
conut trees grow best here. I catch 
fish for a living.—Candida Andres. 





Fishing 


Here is the picture of a fisherman. 
He earns money by fishing. Fish is 
good to eat. My father fishes in the 
sea every day.—Meliton Jacinto. 





A Carabao 


This is my pet carabao. It can 
pull a cart. I ride on my carabao’s 
back when I go to market.—Toto 
Abdula. 





In an album from the Cabobe School (Grade I) in Lamitan, Zamboanga, P. I., to the 
United States 





Junior members danced at a pageant in Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. Above, right, members of the Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, J. R. C. in an Armistice Day 
parade. Below, Juniors of Birmingham, Alabama, 
in the parade given at the beginning of Roll Call 


Juniors Help in Roll Call 


A Red Cross poster comes to life in Flint, 
Michigan 








